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| we confess our fears that we shall fall short of, 
-=- | are stronger than our hopes that we shall reach it. 


MR. WEBSTER’S SPEECH. | . Our cane-sugar, cotton, and tobacco crops are to 


va , ibe sure, enormous, and admit of no competition in 
of ee sie is ts Sores ¥ on wT a 0 op ‘countries whose northern latitudes forbid their cul- 
epleinial a A pease 1 a ’ hg a 4 tivation, with the exception of the latter crop, to- 
tank “Wk te tamed ohana ey a ve 48~ | bacco, which of a certain and superior description, 
4 S% condensed, ane Sirict’'y ®P-' is now cultivated with great success and profit in 
propriate. The report of it is undoubtedly imper- | . , 
ar a be : Upper Canada. But in regard tothe products com- 
fect ; but it is chargcteristic of Lowy eminent Man | ron to us and the northern nations of Europe, the 
poe wi ra pi cp per aa PFeCisION, | cereal grains in particular, we may well be asham- 
ind employs no needless circumloculions or TePe- | od of ourselves, while with a soil and climate offer- 
titions ; that what he says is always intelligible to | . d : i 
Gl chick cieinik eet cuaheitied’ vied’ ti 1 |ing every advantage for their most successful cul- 
° ” : desi mings that De | tivation, we can acquiesce. inthe degrading neces- 
says what he evidently designed to say ; and that | iy of; . = hak 
mPa , OP sity of importing wheat, oats, rye, potatoes, and 
which is always worth saying and worth hearing, Le hay from Europe 
The compliment which he pays to British Agri-|  _ z , 
culture is particularly worthy of remark, “The We.are very far, however, from desiring to be 
agriculture of England was instructive to all the.| brought under a system of tariff protection in re- 
world; as ascience it was here. better under- | gard to our agricultural products like that which 
stood ; as an art it was here better practised; and | prevails in England. Zhe agriculture of England 
as a great interest it was here as highly esteemed |} burdened with governmental impositions and bu:- 
as in any other part of the globe.” dens, which have most injuriously affected its pros- 
We presume this compliment is well deserved. | Perity, and rendered the price of bread enormous, 
Yet we believe it should be in a measure qualified. and crowded their alims-houses with paupers and 
In productiveness of cultivation, that is to say, in enc prisons with wretched rg The corn 
getting the greatest amount of product from the.|!#Ws are now agitating the whole kingdom to its 
a ere en eter ce ee ci cee wl mk hice port o te ich Lit. 
ish are preeminent above all other people. In sci- . 5 
entific agriculture, in the application of chemical dom, fs people driven to desperation by poverty 
science to the cultivation of.the earth, and.in, exper- oe ee aoe, , bs farmers hs this country should 
een i a = suppose the French ane on ” mori ages t rang to on Ne 
are far in advance of England. In devotion to ag- | *¥ '™ NO xes which deserve to.be Named, with a 
riculture as a means of subsistence, and: in the |¢!imate eminent for its salubrity, with a soil which 
Se ee I | ccareeanre, eal Hoguicy, with « seedy sari Ge 
perhaps in the amount of labor bestowed upon the ’ ’ is 
soil, and in the frugal and exact saving at use of ;every production of agricultural labor, with the 
manures, we presume the Chinese surpass all othor | ample experience of other and the gii@st improved 
nations on the globe. In the improvement of live | countries to instruct them, and w intelligence 
stock, in the breed of horses, cattle, sheep, and jand general education sufficient to enable them to 
swine, we suppose no country can come in compe- | avail themselves of every lesson, facility, and ad- 
tition with Great Britain. And especially in the | Y@ntage for agricultural improvement and success, 
estimation in which this great interest is held and | if they do not excel, if they (we. speak particularly 
cherished in this intelligent, cultivated and mighty |of the northern and middle States,) still submit to 
empire, she stands far in advance of all others, and ‘buy their bread, and, through. extravagance of ev- 
gives a most instructive lesson to the world. The | &ry description, will go on to involve themselves in 
extraordinary fact, however, that France has, with- | * debt to other countries, which must presently be. 
in a comparatively short period, increased her an- COM irredeemable, why then there is roym for noth- 
omalous product of beet sugar, under the protec- ‘ing but shame; the curse of heaven,will bring its 
tion of the government, to more than 110,000,000 blight upon thein, and their doom seems. irrevoca- 
pounds annually, with the other improvements in| ble. But we hope for the best, andin the spirit of 
various branches of husbandry, which must neces- | agricultural improvement and enterprise now awake, 


N.E. FARMER, 











sarily accompany it, places her in fair and honora- and we trust becoming more fervent, we think we | 


ble rivalry with her great competitor. see the dawning of a bright day for American ag- 
| riculture, H, C. 


It is to be hoped that our own country will not | 
lag far behind. The stafdard of excellence which | 
Mr Webster here incidentally presents, is that at | 
which we should aim, and short of which we should) ‘The Chairman, (Earl Spencer,) in giving the next 
not stop—*“that agriculture among us should be | toast, said they had already drunk the health of a 
instructive to all the world ; asa science it should foreign minister who was present, but they had the 
be better understood ; as an art it should be better | honor and advantage of having among them other 


MR. WEBSTER’S SPEECH. 


he hoped might often be seen again, ‘Among these 
foreigners was one gentleman of a most distiiguish- 
ed character from the United States of America— 
[cheers]—that great country, whose people we 
were obliged legally to call foreigners, but who 
were still our brethren in blood. [Loud cheers.] 

It was most gratifying to him that’ such'® man 
had been present at that meeting, that he might 
know what the farmers of England really werey and 
be able to report to his fellow citizens, the mnner 
in which they were united, from every class, in 
promoting their perceful and most important ob- 
jects. He gave, “The health of Mr Webster, and 
other distinguished strangers.” The toast was re- 
ceived with much applause, P 

Mr Webster said the notice which the noble 
Ear! at the head of the table had been kind enough 
to take of him, and the friendly sentiments which 
he hadseen fit to express towards the country to 
which he belonged, demanded his most cordial ac- 
knowledgments, He should therefore begim by 
saying how gratified he had been in having it in 
his power to pass one day among the proprietors, 
the cultivators, the farmers of old England ; [cheers] 
—that England of which he had been reading and 
conversing all his life, and now fer once had the 
pleasure of visiting, © [Loud cheers.] 

He would say, in the next place, if he could say, 
how much he had been pleased and gratified with 


of that agricultute for which England was so just- 
ly distinguished. When persons connected «with 
some pursait, of whatever description, assembled in 
such numbers, he could not but look on them with 
respect and regard; but he confessed at once that 
he was more than ordinarily moved on all such oc- 
casions, when he saw before him a great assemblage 
of those. whose interests, whose hopes, whose objects 
and pursuits were connected on either contipent with 
the cultivationsf the soil. [Loud cheers. ] 

Whatever else might tend to enrich and beau- 
tify society, that which feeds and clothes comforta- 
bly the great mass of mankind should always, he 
contended, be regarded as the great foundation of 
national interest. He need not say that the agri- 
culture of England was instructive to all the world; 
as @ science it was here better understood; as an 
art it was here better practised; and as a great in- 
terest it was here as highly esteem@g as in any oth- 
er part of the globe. [Cheers.] 


obvious to every man; butit perhaps did not strike 
every mind so suddenly, although certainly it was 
equally true, that the annual product of English 
agriculture was a great concern to the whole civ- 
ilized world) [Cheers.] The civilized and com- 
mercial states were so connected, their interests 
were so blended, that it was a matter of notoriety, 
that the fear or the prospect of a short crop in 
England deranged and agitated the business trans- 
actions and commercial regulations and specula- 





practised ; and as a great interest it should be as foreigners not employed in any public capacity, | tions of the whole world. 


highly esteemed as in any part of the globe.” 


‘To | who had come among them for the purpose of see- | 


It was natural that this should be the case in 


this magnificent result we hope that many now liv-| ing a meeting of English farmers,such as he be-| those nations which looked to the occurrence of a 
ing among us may see this great art carried. But. lieved never had been witnessed before, but which | short crop in England, as an occasion which may 


the exhibition of one product, or branch of ‘product,’ 


The importance of agriculture to a nation was — 
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enable them to dispose profitably of their own sur- | - Iam happy to stand here to-day and to remem- 
plus ; but the fact went much farther, for when | ber, although my ancestors for several generations 
there was such an oceurrence inthe English capital, | lie buried beneath the soil of the Western conti- 
the centre of commercial speculations for the whole | nent, yet there has been a time when my ancestors 
world, where the price of commodities was settled! and your ancestors toiled in the same cities and 
and arranged, where the exchanges between nations | villages—{cheers]|—cultivated adjacent fields— 
were condicted and concluded, its consequences ([cheers]—and worked together to build up that 
were felt every where,as none knew better than | great structure of civil polity which has made Eng- 
the noble Earl who occupied the chair. land what England is, [Cheers.] 

Should there be a frost in England fifteen days | When I was about to embark, some friends asked 
later than usual—should there be an unseasonable | me what I was going to England for. To be sure, 
drought, or ten cold and wet days instead of ten| gentlemen, I came for no object of business, public 
warm and dry ones, when the harvest should be | or private ; but I told them I was coming to see 
reaped, every exchange in Europe and America/the elder branch of the family. (Loud cheers.) I 
felt consequence of it. He would not pursue told them I was coming to see my distant relations 
these remarks. [Loud cries of “Goon, go on.”]|—[cheers]—my kith and kin of the old Saxon race, 
He must, however, say, that he entertained not the | [Loud cheers. } 





ae 


[For the New England Farmer. } 





| J. Breex, Ese.—Dear Sir—In compliance with 
your request I cheerfully devote a few moments to 
giving you an account of u.y piggery. I will pre- 
| mise by the way, that the writer of an article which 
appeared some months since inthe Yankee Farmer, 
and which I regret should have found its way into 
‘many other papers, has greatly exaggerated the 
profits of my establishment. I have often stated 
and now repeat, that the manure from my hog pens 
‘will pay for all the food which I purchase for them: 
‘the residue of their feed, by far the greater part, 
being the produce of my own farm. 
| When the average price of corn is one dollar per 
bushel and potatoes 33 cents, and pork will bring 
| 12 1-2 cents per pound, I have no hesitation in say- 








slightest dopbt of the great advantage to the inter- 


ests of agriculture which must result from the for- | 


mation and operation of this society. 

» Was itgnot obvious to the most common observ- 
er that those who cultivated the soil had not the 
same conveniences, opportunities and facilities of 
daily intercourse and comparison of opinions as 
the commercial and manufacturing interests >— 
[{Cheers.] Those who are associated in the pur- 
suits of commerce and manufactures naturally con- 
gregated together in cities; they had immediate 
means of frequent communication. Their sympa- 
thies, feelings and opinions were instantaneously 
circulated like electricity through the whole body. 

But how was it with the cultivators of the soil ? 
Separated, spread over a thousand fields, each at- 
tentive to his own acres, they had only occasional 
opportunities of communicating with each other.— 
If among commercial men, chambers of commerce 
and other institutions of that character; if among 
the traders, guilds were found expedient, how much 
more necessary and advisable to have some such 
institutions which at least annually should bring to- 
gether the representatives of the great agricultural 
interests? {Cheers.] 

In many parts of the country to which he belong- 
ed, there were societies upon a similar principle, 
which had been found very advantageous. They 
had rewards for specimens of fine animals; they 
had rewards for implements of husbandry, supposed 
to excel those which had been known before. ‘They 
turned their attention to every thing supposed to 
facilitate the operations of the farmer, and improve 
his stock and interest in the country. Among oth- 
er means of improving agriculture, they had im- 
ported largely fromthe best breeds of animals 
known in England. [Cheers,] 

He knew that a gentleman who had to-day de- 
servedly obtained many prizes for stock, would not 
be displeased talearn that he had seen along the 


With regard to whatsoever is important to the jing that there is ahandsome profit in raising pork 
peace of the world, its prosperity, the progress of | for the market, provided the hogs be of the best 
knowledge and of just opinions, the diffusion of the | }reeds. With such breeds I have always found 
sacred light of christianity—({loud cheers]—I know | that four quarts of Indian or barley meal, with an 
nothing more important to the promotion of those equal quantity of apples, pumpkins, potatoes or oth- 
best interests of humanity and the cause of the gen- | er roots well cooked, will give two pounds of pork. 
eral peace, amity, and concord, than the good feel-| at this rate it will be perceived that there isa profit 
ing subsisting between the Englishmen on this side | 9n the pork at the above price, exclusive of the 


of the Atlantic and the descendants of Englishmen 
on the other. [Cheers,] 

Some little clouds have overhung our horizon— 
I trust they will soon pass away. Iam sure that 
the age we live in does not expect that England 
and America are to have controversies carried to 
the extreme upon any occasion not of the last im- 
portance to national interests and honor, (Cheers. } 

We live in an age when nations as well as indi- 
viduals are subject to a moral responsibility.— 
[Cheers,] Neither government nor people—thank 
God for it—can now trifle with the general sense 
of the civilized world, [cheers]—and I am sure that 


my country toa very strict account, if, without very 
plain and apparent reason, deeply affecting the in- 
dependence and great interests of the nation, any 
controversy between them should have other than 
anamicable issue. (Cheers. ] 

I will venture to say that each country has intel- 
ligence enol to understand all that belongs to 
its just rights, and is hot deficient in means to main- 
tain them, [cheers] and if any controversy between 
England and America were to be pushed to the 
extreme of force, neither party would or could have 
any signal advantage over the other, except what 
it could find in the justness of its cause and the ap- 
probation of the world. [Loud cheers.] 

With respect to the occasion which has called 
us together, I beg to repeat the gratification which 
I have felt in passing a day among such a company, 
and conclude with the most fervent expression of 





the civilized world would hold your country and | 


| manure the hogs make, which is of great value to 
| the farmer, but by no means equal to the whole nor 
leven half the expense of feeding, 

| My breeds are principally of the Berkshire full 
bloods and a cross of this breed with the Mackey 
breed. ‘This cross I have found decidedly prefer- 
able to the full bloods of either. I have an import- 
ed sow of the “ Essex half blacks,” being a descend- 
ant of the Berkshire, and highly spoken of by Eng- 
lish breeders. The Mackey pigs were imported 
into this country from England some 15 or 20 years 
ago, by Capt. Mackey, of Boston, and ti!l within a 
few years were decidedly the best stock in New 
England, and perhaps in America, When first im- 
| ported, Capt. Mackey, on his farm at Weston, not 
unfrequently brought thein up to 600 Ibs, at the age 
of 18 months. In all the essential points, such as 
maturing early, lightness of offal, greater weight 
in the more profitable parts, thinness of skin, &c., 
they greatly exceeded the Berkshire breed. But 
by breeding imandin as it is termed, they had 
; greatly degenerated, hud become weak and feeble 
lin constitution, small in size, ill-shaped, and in 
|some instances deformed, With the exception of 
the human species, no animal degenerates go rapid- 
ly by this practice of breeding in and in as the hog. 
Judicious crossing is the only way by whicha 
good breed of swine can be kept up and preserved. 
By proper attention to this principle, all good and 
valuable qualities of a breed may be preserved and 
| the bad rejected ;—without it the best breeds will 
/soon become worthless. With a view of restoring 








ich pastures of the Ohio and its tributary streams, | my wish for the prosperity and usefulness of the | some of the good properties of the Mackey, I tried 


animals raised from those which had been furnish. 
ed by his farms in Yorkshire and Northumberland, 
[Cheers.] But, apart from this subject he must be 


iA 


gricultural Society of England. 
deccnatick 


f¥ oud cheers. | 





Benefactors of the world,—-The man who turns a 


| crossing them with various breeds, and with none 
have succeeded so well as with the Berkshire. The 
produce of this cross possesses all the good and 


allowed to make a short response to the very kind weedy desert into a fertile garden—an idle stream valuable points of the Mackey united to the health, 


sentiments which went near to his heart, as uttered 
by the noble earl at the head of the table. 

Their noble chairman was pleased to speak of 
the people of the United States as kindred in blood 
with the people of England. (Cheers.] “I,” con- 
tinued the honorable gentleman, “ ain an American. 
[Cheers.] I was born on that great continent, and 
I am wedded to the fortunes of my country for weal 
or for wo. [Loud cheers.} ‘There is no other re- 
gion of the earth which I can call my country.— 


[Cheers.] But I know, and I am proud to know,! who are the benefactors of the world. — Yankee Far. | time for slaughtering is in February and March, 


what blod flows in these veins. _fCheers.] 


of water into an instrument of industry and profit— 
| who can press the idle winds into his employment 
‘and make them productive—who can make the 
| streaming exhalation of boiling water move ships 
‘through the ocean against wind and tide—who 
‘can, with the same simple power, make ten thou- 
| sand wheels revolve which a million of men could 
| not move, and with almost magic aid convert our 


flax into fine cloth, and extract from the centre of | 


the mountains their richest ores—these are the men 


vigor and size, without any of the coarseness of the 
Berkshire. The best pigs, however, that I have 
ever raised, and I can say without hesitation, the 
best I have ever seen, were produced by putting a 
‘full blood Berkshire boar to a sow which was a 
cross of the Mackey with the “ Moco,” a New York 
‘breed, the progeny being half Berkshire, a quarter 
, Mackey, and a quarter Moco. 

My stock of fattening swine usually consists of 
about one hundred, besides about fifty stores. My 
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when half my pigs are at the age of 15 and 16 
months, being the fall and winter litters of the pre- 
vious year, the other half being the pigs of the 
spring next previous to killing, and are at the age 
of 9 and 10 months. The former in years past 
have weighed from 350 to 400 lbs., and in some in- 
stances as high as 500 lbs. The latter from 250 to 
350 Ibs. 

An enquiry is often made as to the best time of 
killing, or at what age it is most profitable to slaugh- 
ter them. Ona large farm where much green 





herbage is produced and where the value of the 
manure is taken into the account, I consider the 
pigs killed at the age of 15 and 16 months as 
giving the greatest profit. When it is intended te 
kill them at this age, they may be kept on more or- 
dinary and cheaper food for the first 10 or 12 months 
or till within 4 or 5 months of the time of killing. 
The manure they make and the extra weight of 
pork more than pay the expense incurred in keep- 
ing them the longer time; but the spring pigs 
which are to be killed the ensuing winter ard 
spring, must be kept upon the best of food fron 
the time they are taken from the sow until they or 
slaughtered. 

The olderclass of pigs for the first 10 or R 
months, are kept principally upon brewers’ grains 
with a small quantity of Indian or barley meal o 
rice, ruta baga, sugar beet, &c., and in the seaso! 
of clover, peas, oats, cornstalks, weeds, &c., the: 
are cut green and thrown into the pens; the nex 
four or five months before killing they have as mucl 
Indian meal, barley meal or rice, with an equa 
quantity of potatoes, apples or pumpkins as the} 
will eat, the whole being well cooked and salted 
and given to them about blood warm. During thr 
season of fattening, an ear or two of hard corn i 
every day giventoeach pig. This small quantit: 
they will digest well, and of course there is 
waste. Shelled corn soaked in water made a 
salt as the water of the ocean, for 48 hours, wih a 
quart of wood ashes added to each bushel and ;iven | 





to them occasionally in small quantities, geatly |extended out about six feet from the line of the 


promotes their health and growth. Their aealth’ 
and appetite is also greatly promoted by throwing | 
a handful of charcoal once or twice a wek into 

each of their pens. Their principal foor should, 

however, be cooked as thoroughly and asnicely as 

if intended for table use. From long psrctice and 

repeated experiments, I am conviuced tltt two dol- 

lars worth of material well cooked wi) make as 

much pork as three dollars worth of th same ma- 

terial given ina raw state, 

Pigs when first taken from the scv should be 
treated with great care, to prevent couring and 


from becoming stinted; when either f these hap- | 


pen, it will require many days and soietimes weeks 
to put them again into a healthy, gowing condi- 
tion. When first deprived of the saternal food, a 
little new or skim milk, boiled andslightly salted 


and given to them often and in mall quantities, | 
will prevent scouring and greaty promote their | 


growth. If intended for killing t the age of 9 or 


10 months, they should be full fd all the time and | 


kept as fat as possible. If on tb other hand they 
are intended for killing at theage of 15 or 18) 
months, they should not be ful fed nor be made, | 


very fat for the first 10 or 12aonths, -* {| 
To satisfy myself of the bnefit of this course | 
I took six of my best pigs 8veeks old, all of the |, 


same litter, and shut them “ two pens, three in| 
each. ‘Lhree of these I fd very high and kept 
them as fat all the time # they could be made. 
The other three were fer sparingly, upon coarse 


| 


food, but kept in a healthy, growing condition, till | 
within four or five months of the time of killing, | 
They | 


when they were fed as high asthe others. 
were all slaughtered at the same time, being then 
16 months old. At the age of 9 months the full 


fed pigs were much the heaviest, but at the time of | | 


killing, the pigs fed sparingly for the first 10 or 12 
months weighed, upon an average, fifty pounds 
each more than the others. 
al weight of pork, the three “lean kine” added 
much more than the others to my manure heap.— 


These results would seem very obvious to any one | 


who has noticed the habits of the animal, In con- 
sequence of short feeding they were much more 
active and industrious in the manufacture of com- 
post, and this activity at the same time caused the 
muscles to enlarge and the frame to spread, while 
the very fat pigs became inactive, and like indolent 
bipeds, they neither worked for their own benefit 
nor for that of others. 

For the purpose of increasing my manure heap, 
my pens are kept constantly supplied with peat or 
swamp mud, about three hundred loads of which 
are annually throwninto my styes. ‘I his, with the 
manure from my horse stable, which is daily thrown 


in, and the weeds and coarse herbage which are | 


gathered from the farm, give me about 500 cart 
loads of manure in a year. 
On regular and systematic feeding and clean 


and dry bedding, the success of raising and fatten- | 


ing swine very much depends. A faithful feeder, 
also, who has some skill and taste, and withal a lit- 
tle pride of vocation, is indispensable. Homer in- 
forms us that much of the success of Ulysses in 
rearing his fine hogs, was to be attributed to his 


faithful Umeus, whom the old soldier syled (B06 | 


su6wtn¢g) godlike swinefeeder. 

The annexed is a rough plan, which may serve 
to give you an idea of the compact manner in which 
my hogs are kept. It is intended for a plan of the 
upper story and one end. The lower story corres- 
ponds with the upper, except that the promenade is 


upper outside promenade line. 
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PLAN OF THE FLOOR OF THE UPPER STORY. 


Besides this addition- | 


ithe pens. 


_}| | me exceedingly. 








END VIEW, 


The roof covers the passage way and eating and 
sleeping apartments on each side, and made suffic- 
iently high to enable the feeder to pass between 
The floors of the eating and sleeping 
apartments are made perfectly tight—the floor of 
the promenade in the upper story is laid with nar- 
jrow plank, placed about one inch apart, so that 
| whatever is dropped by the pigs, falls through on 
the compost beneath. The promenade of the low- 
|er story has no floor. The only passage for pass- 
ing the pigs out and in, is by a slide door between 
|each dormitory and the main passage way. The 
| pen being on ground which is a little higher at the 
}end where the boilers are placed than at the other, 
/the floor of the boiler room is on a level with the 
passage way of the upper story, where the pigs 
kept in this part of the building are taken in and 
jout. At the cther end of the building, the floor of 
|the passage way in the lower story is on a level 


| with the natural surface of the ground, and bya 
| door at that end of the passage way, the hogs in 
| the lower story are taken inand out. You will per- 
| ceive that a pen 100 feet long and 34 wide, with 3 
|in a pen, will furnish ample accommodatiuns for 
120 hogs. A passage way for the feeder is made 
from the cooking room to the passage way in the 
lower story. 
Very respectfully yours, 
E. PHINNEY. 


For the N, E, Farmer. 


Mr Breck—lI hope you will continue your “ No- 
tices of Farms—Minutes by the Way, &c.”; it is 
just what we need—shows us things as they are. 
If farmers will not or cannot find time to tell one 





_|another what they are doing for the advancement 


| of agriculture, some one should for them; for from 


'| the practice of all, something can be learnt: we 


| should hear of the success and failures of different 


_| individuals, that we may profit by the one and a- 


| void the other. You need not fear of speaking too 
'plain—we need the experience of one another.— 
| We often hear farmers say “they cannot afford to 
| do this or that way”—this word afford has troubled 
I do not understand it, in the 
connexion it is so often used. In your account of 
| Mr Phinney’s farm, you say, “his rule is 20 Ibs. 
clover seed per acre. ‘this would astonish most 
of our farmers, who can afford only from 4 to 10 lbs. 
| per acre.” 
Mr P. is called a judicious farmer. 
Do you mean to say that he wastes his seed? 
If by the use of 20 lbs. he derives an additional 
| profit, and thatis supposed to be his object, could 
he not say with propriety, | cannot afford to use 
‘less. To me it appears a correct understanding of 
this is important—will you aid in the premises ? 
Yours, &c. T. 
| Westboro’, Aug. 1839. 





| * Notices of Farms— Minutes by the Way, &c.” are nec- 
essarily deferred until next week, on account of the valuable 
communication of E. Phinney, Esq., H. V. and others. 
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THE SILK BUSINESS—ITS AGENTS—ODD | 


TIMES, &c. 
To the Editor of the Farmer's Cabinet: 


Sir—I know not whether it is permitted to the 
female portion of your readers to address you in 
your professional capacity, but if it be not incom- 
patible with decorum, I feel » desire to say a word 
or two in defence of our rights and privileges as a 
class, whose laborious and incessant solicitude, de- 
mand for us, in my estimation at least, the charac- | 
ter of partners—as in the toils incidental to the 
profession of husbandry, so also in the more pleas- | 
ing and legitimate task of good housewifery. All, 
however, that [ require is, that we be considered | 
by our husbands as helpmates, deserving their re- | 
gard and kind attentions, But to the point. 


You must know, that my husband has been en- 
gaged in the cultivation of the morus multicaulis, 
with the real intention of growing silk, and more, 
of manufacturing it from the cocoon! thus proving | 
that he is the one ina thousand who has ever | 
thought seriously of doing, what all pretend to have | 
in serious contemplation. Now I should never) 
have thought of interfering with these pursuits, had | 
it not been for a conversation which passed yester- | 
day at our table, by which it appears that we are to | 
be considered the chief workers in the business, | 
the real silk worms! for just at the point when | 
their labor ends, and a short labor, or rather pleas- 
ure it has been to them, ours is to commences and 
be carried through the thread of our existence. Our 
guest at table was from Philadelphia, and commenc- 
ed by inquiring, “ Well, how comes on the morus ? 
Ah! the making of silk must in the end prove the 
making of this great country ; so admirably calcu- 
lated for the employment of our redundant popula- 
tion ; affording a profitable investment of capital to 
any extent; enormous profits to all those engaged 
in the various departments connected with it, from 
the growing of the trees to the weaving silk dres- 
ses for our fair ones, and embroidery for our draw- 


| No, no, Mr 








the land and walk upright inthe glory of nature! 
, before I submit to fill up my odd 
times in this way, will carry my husband where he 
may be able by his industry to enable me and my 
children to employ our odd times ina far more 
agreeable way—in the improvement of our minds 
and bodies, leaving the silk business to those coun- 





‘tries whose wretched inhabitants (notoriously de 


formed in body and imbecile in mind, fit subjects 
for a tyrannical and monarchical goyernment,) are 
compelled to toil for fifteen hours for about as many 
cents; and with al! this misery and starvation, you 
see they cannot affurd to sell the articles, which 
they fabricate at such a sacrifice of body and mind, 
for less than the price which they command in the 
market at the present time. You seem, too, to 
have alighted upon bad times, for you see the im- 
port duty on silk is taken off. Iknow that you all 
rely upon the enormous bounty which the States 
are giving for the production of these articles of 
doubtful good, but I can only say [am mistaken 
if these encouragements to speculation will remain 
in operation for six months longer; and when the 
excitement has passed away, these States will view 
this piece of legislation as about the height of the 
morus folly.” 

After the young man had taken his leave, which 
he scarcely waited to do, I learnt that he was a 
stripling from one of the wholesale dry goods’ stores 
in Market street, endeavoring to form “ A Joint 
Stock Trading Morus Multicaulis Company,” with 
a capital of about five hundred thousand dollars, 
the directors of which were to have the privilege 
of buying and selling their stock, of both kinds I 
presume, at whatever prices they might deem most 
advantageous to the good of the company. The 
president and other officers had all been chosen, to 
whom liberal salaries had been appropriated, and 
this young worthy, so anxious to find employment 
for his women at odd times, is to figure a3 treasurer! 

Janet JENKINSON. 








ing rooms}; and to none more than to the wives and 
daughters of our farmers ; thus affording our women 


ment at odd times” ! 


Witch Grass.—A writer in the Maine Farmer 


: : | states from experience, one of the easiest and most 
and their children profitable and elegant employ- | 


profitable means of destroying this grass, which is 


At this [ looked up, and be-| 95 follows ; “My father once took a piece which 


held a youth about seventeen, “all red and white, | was thickly set with it, ploughed it late in June, 


like a pork griskin,” as the song says, with hair “a | 


la tureq,” and scented to the nose—just escaped 
from that band-box of fashion, a dry goods’ store in 
Market street! My choler rose, the fire kindled, 
and I at length spake with my tongue—but do not 
suppose that I said more than a prudent woman 
should: there was no need of that, for the little 
creature diminished to the size of a chrysalis, and 
I could have rolled him into a cocoon! I merely 
said, “That is kind of you, Mr , to find em- 
ployment for your women at odd times—the oddest 
thing I ever heard of—for the industrious wives of 
farmers never have any odd times. Besides, I am 
much mistaken if any good can come of an employ- 
ment which requires the incessant and all-enduring 
patience of a whole life, proverbial for wearing out 
the energies of both body and mind, if it is to be 
taken up only at oddtimes. Yousay itis particu- 
larly adapted to the family of a farmer occupying a 
few acres of land! Now in the name of comn.on 
sense, and in the name of every industrious female 
in the country, what is meant by this? in a coun- 
try too which is spreading far and wide her arms, 
entreating those industrious families who are wil- 
ling to take up so unhealthy and debasing an em- 
ployment at odd times, to come west, and cultivate 





|sowed it with winter rye, and turned it into his 
| sheep pasture. The rye continued to come up for 
|a-year ortwo, and was kept closely fed by the 
sheep, and in a few years the witch grass was ex- 
changed for sweet clover and red top. I doubt 
not but thatthis plan might be adopted to advan- 
tage on many farms that are over-run with this use- 
less weed. It is folly to talk of digging it up when 
‘it has obtained a firm footzhold. Land that is of a 
light thin soil, can be changed from tillage to pas- 
turage to great advantage. ;Pastures would be im- 
proved in-this way, for it is ‘bad economy to possess 
a pasture that will give only nowand then a spot 
that cattle will touch.” 

Most of the agricultural papers have recently 
noticed the increase of witch grass, and the means 
of destroying it have been frequently a topic of 
discussion. Has it been ascertained that this grass 
is so noxious and worthless a weed as seems to 
be generally admitted ?_ It is doubtless a nuisance 
in the garden, and so are all other grasses, But 
is its presence among other grasses, for mowing or 
pasturing, so much to be dreaded? We make the 
inquiry, at the suggestion of a gardener, presuming 
that an answer will be forthcoming from some of 
our more practical neighbors.— Bost. Cour. 




















[For the New England Farmer. } 


THE EDUCATION OF FARMERS. 


Mr Epitor—I shall trouble you and your read- 
ers with but afew more remarks on the subject 
which forms the caption of the present article. In 
my last communication I suggested the great im- 
portance of the education of farmers’ sons profes- 
sionally, in order that a regeneration of our agricul- 
ture may be effected. ‘The mind, in early life, is 


\so free from prejudices grown dear through lapse 


of time, and is so open to impressions and ideas 
that are presented to it, that it would seem it should 
be (as it has been in most pursuits, with the excep- 
tion of the culture of the soil,) directed exclusively 
to the acquisition of knowledge and the formation 
of opinions, that may be applied practically in after 
yeurs. In the freshness and vigor of yuuth, it ac- 
cunulates ideas with infinitely more rapidity than 
when, calloused by age, it must store itself with 
information gathered by exertions wearing to the 
boly as well as itself. To dwell on a fact so well 
estiblished, would be common-place and trite, and, 
inits application to almost every other pursuit, it 
excites our wonder that it has been overlooked and 
fo'gotten in rural pursuits. There is no one who 
stinds more in need of an early acquisition of knowl- 
eqge that may be applied in daily practice of prin- 
cples that are called: into constant use, than the 
yung farmer. When thrown upon his own re- 
sauirces, such knowledge must be his chart and 
cimpass, and he might as well hope to navigate the 
oean without the latter, as to attempt the culture of 
tle soil with any certainty of success without the 
former. 

Indeed, sir, whatever education touches, it ele- 
vtes and dignifies, As soon as success in any 
pirsuit is made to depend upon the development of 
the mind, then is that pursuit respected. And here 
has teen the difficulty with farming. It has, until 
very ecently, been entirely independent of any- 
thing ntellectual. In other countries it has been 
left to easants and serfs, and in our own, those 
engage: in it have hardened their hands and worn 
out theitbodies, while their brains have lain al- 
most inacive, The ideahas gone abroad that the 
duties of ke husbandman and his sphere of action, 
are necessyily confined to the manual operations 
of the ploujh, the harrow, and the flail—fit occu- 
pation for tose whose ambition does not carry 
them farther And hence it has become fashiona! 
ble, and natually enough, while the public labor 
under existim false impressions, for young men to 
hurry into cotmerce and the professions, until these 
avenues are Coked with votaries even to their very 
entrances. 

We rejoice » perceive that a more correct view 
of agricultural pursuits is gaining ground in the 
community. Te spiritof the age is onward, and 
although at the éeventh hour, husbandry begins to 
feel the impuls, The public, we believe, are 
daily becoming dinbused of its false estimate of 
the subject, and thre are those, who can see that 
there is both honorand profit to be found in the 
use of the spade an\the rake. Indeed were it on- 
ly to fashion the inchations and correct the tastes 
of youth, we would ge the early education of 
young men profession|ly for farmers. Not only 
does the agricultural iterest demand that the er- 
rors and prejudices of ¢nturies should be removed, 
but it also calls loudlyfor pioneers who may go 
forward and break the tound. The public weal 
is still more urgent for ¢greater number of hus- 
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bandmen. Daily events are telling us that the con- 
sumers vastly outnumber the producers, and that 
our citizens are forgetting that our institutions, our 
soil and climate, mark us out for an agricultural 
as well as a commercial and manufacturing people, 
and that we have perverted the operation of those 
institutions in the fact, thal we cannot feed as well 
as clothe and protect the body of the people. 


| From the Farmer’s Cabinet. 


| NEW REAPING MACHINE: GREAT SAVING. 


| On the 4th of July the farmers of this neighbor- 
|hood enjoyed the pleasure of seeing the Reaping 
| Machine, invented by Mr O. Hussey, of Baltimore, 
‘operate upon afield of wheat. Mr Hussey 


been invited to exhibit his machine before the “ So- 





| 


| grounds. 


had | 


family makes soap suds and dish water, in with ev- 
ery quart of it. Let none of it go elsewhere. It 
is an excellent plan to consult the road side for 
rich soil and low places for boggy substances, 
which have been from elevated 
Cart this home as so much gained, and 
let your hogs saturate it with urine. Every load 
of it will come out next spring so much excellent 


washed down 


To raise the character of husbandry, then, and | ciety of St. George’s and Appoquinimink for the Pra |manure, Go out too, half a dozen times in. the 
make it a matter of science as well as manual labor, | motion of Agriculture,” and the 4th of July was | course of the summer, with a stout scythe, and 
to turn public attention from the already crowded | named as the day ; and true to his appointment, |mow down all thistles before they have blossomed 
avenues to the professions and commerce, to the yr Hussey and his patent reaper made their ap- | or gone to seed—cut up brakes at a great rate and 


more quiet and at the same time, more republican 


| pearance. 


Hundreds of farmers were assembled | @!) unnecessary bushes. 

pursuit of agriculture—to correct the false impres-|to witness it, and many were the doubts, surmises, | 49d load up. 
. . x é z | . 

sions and taste that lead young men into the bustle | and criticisins upon the machine, as it was viewed | it up outside the yard, 


Then take your hay cart 
Bring the collection home and pile 
Every little while throw a 


of more active life, we urge upon our farmers to | over and over, as it lay in readiness for trial. Some | lot of this over to the swine. If you occasionally 
educate themselves and theirsons. ‘To accomplish | time after Mr Hussey’s arrival, the society was | Scatter a little corn or oats in the mass, it will do 
the former, they may have daily access to the num-! cajled to order, and the Declaration of Indepen- | the hogs no harm to root after it, and will do the 
berless periodicals and substantial works upon the | dence was read, while the greatest order and at- | Collection good by producing fermentation. A 


different branches of their profession: they have 
the inducements and assistance of societies and in- 
dividuals; and they have the ingenuity and shrewd- 
ness for which they are so justly noted, to make 
the most advantageous application of these. ‘T'o 
make scientific farmers of their sons, they have but 
to be liberal towards them, in the most extended 
meaning of the term. in their early education, and 
to put them in the way of acquiring such informa- 
tion as they themselves feel the want of. We 
hope to see the day when facilities four the educa- 
tion of farmers will be afforded in the existence of 
agricultural schools, where young men may resort 
to prepare themselves for the culture of the soil on 
those well established and liberal principles, that 
can alone raise and support the character and cred- 
it of agriculture. We look to their establishment 
as an era in the farming interest, and we trust that 
ere long, it can be said, to the credit of Massachu- 
setts, that she has been the first to found these, as 
she has other institutions for the education of the 
people ; and that it may no longer be asserted that, 
while she fosters the interests of the arts and com- 
merce, she almost neglects a class of her citizens 
who constitute a majority of her population, and 
who are ever watchful of her best welfare and rep- 
utation. H, V. 

Greenfield, Jug. 19, 1839. 

Daily value of sunshine.—'The value of the ag- 
ricultural products of the United States cannot be 
less than #500,000,000 annually. The perfection 
of this is depending on the weather of four months, 
June, July, August and September, or about 120 
days. Every one knows that without sunshine the 
crops would be a failure either partially or totally ; 
and hence we can estimate its average value 
at about four millions of dollars daily. There can 
be no doubt that, considering the nature of the pre- 
vious weather, the beautiful days preceding the 
20th of July added from ten to fifteen millions dai- 
ly to the value of our agricultural products; yet 
like many other good things, the very commonness 
of this invaluable and powerful agent, causes it to 
be overlooked, and its results undervalued.— Gene- 
see Farmer. 





Dysentery.—This disease is very prevalent the 
present season. Some individuals who have been 
cured by the following simple remedy have request- 
ed us to communicate the recipe for the public 
benefit: Brown rice over the fire, then boil it in 


| tention prevailed; after which the society adjourn- 


| ed to the dinner table-and partook of an excellent 
'dinner, prepared for the occasion. These inter- 
esting preliminaries being despatched, and all things 
| being in order, the two strangers (Mr Hussey and 


standing grain, ripe and ready for the sickle, and 
in the twinkling of an eye the machine was off, 
clipping and cutting, and saving the grain in beau- 
tiful style. A cleanerand more even stubble could 
not be produced. Ail doubts vanished in the 
minds of the spectators. Every head of wheat was 
saved, and the machine was drawn with apparent 
ease by two horses, and cutting at the rate of from 
twelve to fifteen acres ina day. The machine was 
forthwith purchased by the society, and reserved 
for future trial, which has since confirmed them in 
the good opinion they had ofits capabilities. All 
who have witnessed it express themselves satisfied, 
and many are intending to provide themselves with 
machines for the next harvest. Thus, through the 
influence and exertions of the agricultural society, 
we may expect next year to see this valuable labor 
saving and grain saving machine fairly introduced 
among our farmers. It is a difficult matter to de- 
scribe the machine.so as to convey a proper idea 
of its structure; I hope, however, that many will 
be induced to see for themselves, and they may re- 
ly upon having all reasonable expectations realized, 
Yours, &c. N. 
Wilmington, Del., July 15, 1839. 


ACCUMULATION OF MANURE. 


Manure is the true source of the cultivator’s 
wealth. Every farmer should tax his wits to the 
utmost, with a view to.the accumulation of this ar- 
ticle. Hecan never have too much of it, and muat 
fail for the want of a competent supply. The barn 
of course, will yield its heaps in due proportion to 
the stock of cattle and-horses kept. Sheep, too, 
yarded in winter, will make considerable, and this 
of an excellent quality. But the hog yard is the 
place to make it in any desirable quantities. It is 
worth one’s while to keep a lot of swine, if for no 
other purpose than as manufacturers of manure.— 
The yard should be on a stiff subsoil, dishing in the 
centre. If it is floored with stone or plank, and 
| has a cover over it, so much the better, as then 
|neither the salts will go downward, nor the gases 
|upward. The whole strength will be retained.— 
| Put into this, through the whole vernal season, ev- 





the usual way of cooking rice, and eat it with or ery thing of a waste vegetable description that you 


without milk. 


|can rake and scrape together. 


As fast, too, as the 


his machine,) were duly introduced to a field of| 


} 
| 
} 








great many loads of the most valuable manure may 
be made every year by some care and attention of 
this sort. 

Barn yards, also, should be constructed on prin- 
ciples similar to those which we have mentioned for 
the manufacture of manure by swine. ‘These must, 
we suppose, be in the open air, whereby much of 
the gases will escape; still the deposit of much in 
those yards, made Jowestin the centre, will soon 
become saturated and prove an excellent stimulant 
to the soil and food for plants.—.Maine Cultivator. 





Heatru.—The occupation of the farmer is fa- 
vorable to health, Man was made for exercise— 
for toil—and in it he finds not only health but hap- 
piness. The use. of all our faculties, both of body 
and mind, constitutes the sources of pleasure. In- 
action and sloth confer not this treasure for which 
man lives and toils. The most unhappy individu- 
als and the most miserable, imbecile nations, are 
those whom necessity does not compel to labor dil- 
igently fora livelihood. Therefore let not the far- 
mer regard his occupation as a slavish one, or look 
with envy upon the man who toils not with his 
hands. He has occasion to envy no one—there 
are some he can despise or pity if he pleases, 

But when we commenced this paragraph, we in- 
tended to say a word upon the care which ought 
to be taken of health, and the means which should 
be used to preserve it—for it is much easier to re- 
tain than to gain it, and much more pleasant, The 
principal preservatives of health are, in the Jan- 
guage of a cotemporary, “pure air, pure drink, 
plain food, exercise, cleanliness, protection, regu 
Jar rest, occasional abstinence, and an active and 
well governed mind,” and we would add, temper- 
ance inall things. Each of these might be made 
the text fora sermon longer than would be inter- 
esting to our readers. We will therefore leave the 
texts to be preached practically by those most con- 
cerned.—Cheshire Farmer. 


Wealth.—W ealth in this country may be traced 
back to industry and frugality: the paths which 
lead to it are open to all; and such is the joint op- 
eration of the law and the customs of society, that 
the wheel of fortune is in constant revolution, and 
the poor of one generation furnishes the rich of the 
next.— Farmers’ Cabinet. 





There is a great pressure this season with the 
farmers. They have stuffed their barns at so great 
a rate, thatthere is danger of their bursting from 
the pressure. 
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Boston, Wepnespay, Septemeen 4, 1839. 

HARVESTING OF CORN. 

The season for harvesting our corn crops will soon be 
upon us. The extremely hot weather which we have 
had for a fortnight past, prior to the late storm, has plac- 
ed much of the crop out of the reach of frost; and the 
yield almost universally promises to be abundant. This 
may be pronounced the great crop of New England. If 
we have corn enough, we shall have beef, pork, and 
poultry enough. We do not believe there is any grain 
which, considered in all its aspects and uses, is so val- 
uable. 

There are several modes of managing the crop, the 
fodder and the grain ; but they are not equally eligible. 

The first is te top the stalks after the ear has become 
perfectly formed and slightly glazed. There is great 
danger of performing this operation too early. When 
done before the corn is generally hardened, the exact 
experiments of William Clark, Esq., of Northampton, of 
John Lorain, of Pennsylvania, and others, have demon- 
strated that the loss upon the crop may aimountto a 
quarter or a fifth of what the crop would otherwise be. 
The topping of the stalks is, we believe, an unnecessa- 
ry, useless, and often a pernicious labor, and therefore 
not to be advised. 

The second method is to leave the crop untouched un- 
til it is perfectly ripened, and then to.cut it up at bot- 
tom and carry it all into the barn and husk it. Some 
gather it in the field and then cut the fodder. In either 
case, the corn by being thus left, is always exposed to 
suffer from frost befure it is perfectly ripened; and the 
fodder it is believed, loses much of its succulence and 
nutriment. 

The third process is, after the ear is glazed andthe 
corn has passed beyond the boiling or roasting state, 
to cutit up at bottom and let it dry in the shock. In 
this way it is early taken out of the way of the frost; 
the corn if properly managed ripens perfectly and weighs 
more by the bushel than if perfectly dried, as by the 
second method described, and the corn fodder is dried 
with all its juices retained in it, and has a richness and 
freshness which render it particularly palatable to cattle 
and as nutritious for beef or milk stock as any dry feed 
which can be given to them. This operation should be 
executed with care. Let a hill occasionally be left 
standing fora support of the shock against the wind. 
Bring as many armfuls of the corn cut up as are suffi- 
cient to make a good sized shock around the standing 
hill—set the bottoms well out and tie them all at the 
top with a wisp of straw, turning the head down. But 
do not first, as is often practised, tie the corn in smaH 
bundles. In this way the corn and fudder will cure 
perfectly. When it is time to carry it in, slipa knife 
under and cut the standing hill; pitch the whole shuck 
on to the cart ; and being loose and easily handled by 
bringing the top of the shock into your lap, it will be 
easily husked. A great deal of trouble will be saved in 
this way. Do not, as is often done, carry ont your corn 
and make your shocks upon the grass land, as in this 
case the air will not circulate freely under the shock, 
and therefore neiiher the corn nor the fodder will dry 
perfectly. The most intelligent farmers in the State 
estimate generally the value of the corn fodder on an 
acre of corn yielding forty bushels to the acre, well cur- 
ed and saved, as equivalent for the feeding of any stock, 
to atonof English hay. Nota few rate iteven higher 
than this. ; H. C. 








TREE CORN. 
This corn has been planted to a considerable extent | 
and by a great many persons in parts of the State which | 
we have visited. We have seen fields of it containing | 
a quarter ofan acre, and some more. It does not ap- | 
pear adapted to our climate, and there is a general dis- | 
appointment ip respect toit. We must not judge the | 
case until the hearing is through; but much of it will | 
require two seasons to ripen it, and we advise the culti- | 
vators to take it up as is recommended in the case of 
the Morus Multicaulis, and set it out again next spring. | 
If it lives and does well, we think it likely, or as the | 
Dorchester schoolmaster said, “‘ we presume to venture | 
to hazard a guess”’ that they may get a crop next autumn. 
We are sorry that our agricultural friends are so disturb- 
ed with it. It seems to have ‘ roiled’ (?) the most phi- 
losophical. For his Withington Wheat and his Tree 
Corn, we hope our friend Thorburn will not get as many 
“ kicks as coppers.’’ He has got the coppers—we are 
afraid from indications which we have seen, that he 
would get from some of our friends the rest of the 
change, if he should come too near them. Brother far- 
mers, keep cool! We cannot believe, we will not be- 
lieve that our friend Thorburn designed to impose a bad 
article upon any one, certainly not with any knowledge 
of the fact. The seed of this Tree Corn seems to have 
multiplied in the country like the pieces of the original 
cross in Europe, of which there is no doubt, that many, 
many cords have been sold by the priests as genuine, 
and “ no mistake.” H.C. 





[For the New England Farmer. } 


AGRICULTURAL PAPERS. 


Mr Epirorn—What is an agricultural paper worth to 
a farmer ? is a question that often has been asked : these 
“book farmers” who are they? saysthe enquirer. Now, 
Mr Editor, I may as well out with it. ‘To conceal con- 
flicts with that desire to benefit my neighbor, whieh 
sometimes I think [ have, perhaps arising from the fact 
that my neighbor has benefited me, and not from that 
disinterested benevolence which should govern all —But 
how have I been benefited by my neighbor? why sir, one 
of these “ book farmers’ who subscribed for an agricul- 
tural paper, was willing to loan me the use of his, and 
after robbing the printer for some time, 1 found to be 
such a “ book farmer” as I was liable to become by the 
reading of a weekly paper, would not add su much dis- 
grace as profit; sv | concluded to enter the ranks of 
what some call “ book farmers,” and subscribed for your 
paper, which has afforded me much profit and amuse- 
ment. I was much gratified to find by your correspon- 
dent‘ T.’ and your remarks appended, in a late paper, 
that this obnoxious term, “book farmers,” after all is 
not so bad athing. Now when this is fairly understood, 
I anticipate the subscription lists of publishers of agri- 
cultural papers will greatly increase, and the rising gen- 
eration grow up feeling that a weekly paper for the farm- 
er is 2s necessary asa plough orahoe. I! have felt 
that by persuading my neighbor to become the lawful 
proprietor of a weekly agricultural journal, would be 
doing him good, and in part atone for my own past un- 
belief and negiect. 

Some say they. cannot afford money to pay for a paper ; 
one single idea obtained through a paper, will often save 
or put the farmer in the way of making enough to. pay a 
ten years’ subscription. Ihave thought that when such 
an excuse was made, you might say, ‘send us three 
bushels of barley, or six pounds of ruta baga seed.” — 
Excuse ine for the suggestion. I would suggest almost 
any thing lawful, although not appropriate, to induce 
my brother farmer to place before himself weekly infor- 
mation which will do him good and thereby benefit the 
profession. 

Do we love our country? then let us feel that she can 
be sustained only by an improvement in her agricultural 
branches. How can we improve without knowledge ? 
How can we obtain knowledge without reading? How 
can we read unless provided with a paper or books? 

Yours, very respectfully, 
ACOSTA SEVERANCE. 





Westboro’, August, 1839. 


The influence of agricultural papers has already pro- 
duced a great change in the mode of operations pursued 
by our farmers: not that these papers have been very 
generally circulated, but through the influence of the 
example of those who have taken them. For instance, 
where an individual has taken an agricultural paper, the 
ideas he has acquired by its perusal are carried out in 
his farming operations ; his neighbors see the effects of 
his reading in his improvements, and are excited to fol- 
low in his wake. In all our towns there are a few who 
shine in their profession as stars of the first magnitude, 
and whose light sheds a mild influence upon all around : 
make the enquiry and you will find out the reason why 
they excel their neighbors : they read, they reflect, they 
compare. They know what progress is making in their 
profession in distant parts of our own and in other lands, 
and the experience and wisdom of others widely scatter- 
ed, is brought home fur their own improvement and ad- 
vantage. 

It has often been a matter uf surprise to us that while 
so large a number of papers are ciroulated in the coun- 
try,many of which are productive of so little good, and 
others of u decidedly bad influence, that agricultural 
papers should be so little patronised. Every farmer 
should take a paper relating to his own profession ; yet 
we venture to sty that hardly one in ten does it. We 
should be very glad to effect this ubject, not for our own 
interest merely, but for the benefit of the country. We 
are willing to accommodate any who are short for mon- 
ey, and take our pay for the Farmer in almost any thing 
the farm produces, if by this means they can be persuad- 
ed to take it. 

We thank Acosta Severance for the suggestion, and 
hope his desire for the diffusion of agricultural knowl- 
edge will be realized, as it most assuredly will when his 
neighbors can be prevailed upon to read. J.B. 


(> We are happy to present in this number of the 
Farmer, the promised account of Mr Phinney’s Pigs and 
Piggery, which no doubt will be perused with satisfac- 
tion and profit by all our readers. We have before 
spoken of themin terms of high commendation, He 
has been eminently successful in breeding and fattening 
swine, and we think his experience as communicated, 
will be of much importance to every farmer, whether he 
raises or fattens hogs on a large or smail scale. J.B. 





Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, Jug. 24, 1839. 

Sam’! Pond, Esq. exhibited very superior specimens of 
the following Plums, viz: Pond’s Seedling, Italian 
Damask, and Royal of Tours. 

Mr Jacob Dean, of Mansfield, exhibited four sorts of 
Peaches, three sorts of Pears, and several of Apples and 
Plums. 

Mr Manning exhibited the following Plums, viz: Drap 
d’or, Early Orleans, Old Orleans, Nectarine, and the 
English Wheat Plum, very distinct from the Pluin of 
the same name commonly cultivated in New England. 
Also, the longstalk Blonquette, Skinless, and the Ap- 

le Pear (so called,) believed tobea native of New 
England, anda different fruit from the ‘‘ Poire Pomme,” 
described by French authors. 

Mr Vandine, of Charlestown, exhibited a basket of 
large and beautiful Pluins, name unknown. 

tis Johnson, Esq., of Lynn, exhibited the Beurre 

Van Marum, a beautiful and good Pear, received some 

= since fram the Messrs Baumans, of Bolwiller, in 
rance. 

Benjamin V. French, Esq., exhibited the Garden 
Royal, an apple of fine flavor and decidedly a first rate 
fruit—origin unknown to the committee. Also, an ap- 
ple of very large size, erroneously cultivated in many 
nurseries under the name of Alexander. In its exter- 
nal appearance it resembles the Dutch codlin of Ronald. 
If it be not the very same, itis a very distinct fruit from 
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the Alexander of the London Hort. Society's catalogue, 
a true figure of which may also be found by referring to 
Ronald. 

Mr John M. Ives, of Salem, exhibited a beautiful yel- 
low apple thickly striped with red, supposed to be the 
Duchess of Oldenburg, but not positively identified as 
that variety. 

E. M. Richards, Esq exhibited the Benoni and the 
Red Juneating, two of the best and most beautiful Ap- 
ples of the season. 

J. L. L. F. Warren, Esq., exhibited two baskets of 
the Bingham Plum, of large size and very handsome. 

Mr Joshua Gardner, of Dorchester, exhibited the 
Purple Gage Plum. We think this cannot be the true 
Violette Reine Claude. 

Mr S8.R. Johnson, of Charlestown, exhibited a basket 
of Green Gage Piums, which, from their superior flavour 
and productiveness, stand not only in this country but 
in Europe at the head of all other Plams in cultivation. 

For the Committee, 


ROBERT MANNING. 


ee 





BRIGHTON MARKE'T.—Mospay, Sept. 2, 1329. 


Reported forthe New England Farner. 


At Market, 410 Beef Cattle, 240 Stores, 25 Cows 
and Calves, 4350 Sheep, and 640 Swine. About 70 
Beef Cattle and 1000 Sheep were reported last week. 
80 Beef Cattle and 800 Sheep remain unsold. 

Prices.— Beef Cattle —We quote to correspond with 
last week,abo ut the same prices having been obtained 
for alike quality. First quality, $8 25 a $850. Sec- 
ond quality, $7 50 a $8 00. Third quality, $6.50 a 
$7 00. 

Stores.—Sales were made at lower prices. When 
prices shall become more settled we shall quote them. 

Cows and Calves.—$28, $33, $40, $47, and $65. 

Sheep.—‘‘ Dull,” and prices reduced. We quote lots 
at $1 50, $1 62, $2 00, $2 33, $2 62, $2 75, $3 00, 
and $3 50. 

Swine —Prices have further declined. Lots to ped- 
dle were taken at 5 1-2 for sows and 6 1-2 for barrows. 
At retail 6 a 6 1-2 for sows and 7 a7 1-2 for barrows, 


—— 











THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 


Range of the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending September 1. 








Serr., 1839. | 5A.M. | 12,M. | 7,P.M. | 





Ser: Wind. 
Monday, 26| 64 | 8B | ; —. 
Tuesday, i oe en Ge, S. 
Wednesday, 23] 68 | 76 oo 2 FW. 
Thursday, 29 48 60 | 55 E. 
Friday, 30] 54 | 63 | 50 | E. 
Saturday, 31} 50 | 63 | 57 ! N. 
Sunday, 1} so | 69 | 69 | &E. 

















Maulticaulis, Alpine and other Mulberries. 


WILLIAM PRINCE & SONS, proprietors of the Lin- 
nean Nurseries near New York, are ready to receive orders 
to any extent for all the varieties of Mulberries, including the 
Chinese Multicaulis, American Multicaulis, raised from seeds 
and en hardy, Expansa, Elata, Alpine, Canton, Broussa, 
Rose of Lombardy, Dandolo, Pyramidalis, &c., the six first 
named of which surpass all others and are placed in rota- 
tion according to merit. ‘Tbe prices will be moderate and 
terms easy, aud priced Catalogues will be sent to every one 
desirous of purchasing. Fruit and Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs, Green House Plants, Bulbous Flower Roots, Field 
and Garden Seeds, Rohan Potatoes, &c., can be supplied, 
and priced Catalogues wil! be sent to every applicant. 

September 4. St 





TO WOOL GROWERS. 

For sale a full blood Leistershire Ram, 3 
spring ; was imported into this country in 
the present owner. 


Hale’s Patent Horse Power and Patent Thresh- | W 
ing Machine. 





JOSEPH BRECK & CO. offer for sale this valusble | 
machine and feel great confidence in recommending it as the 
best machine now in use. It will thresh from 75 to 100 
bushels per day in the best possible manner. The horse | 
power is calculated to propel any kind of machinery, | 
is very simple in its construction, eccupies but the | 
small space of nine feet by two, and can easily be transport- 
ed from one place to another, and when combined with the | 
Threshing Machine it forms the most superior article for the | 
purpose ever invented. They can he supplied at short no- | 
tice at the N. E. Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. | 


August 28. 
- - -—--- - | 
New York Urate and Poudrette Company. | 
Not incorporated but carried on by individual enterprise. | 
| 








The manures are not divided among the Stockholders, as 
are those helonging to asother establishment, but sold, to ap- 
plicants, for cash on delivery. Orders are supplied in the 
order of time in which they are received. Urate 50 cents and 
Poudrate 40 cents per bushel, with contingent charges for 
bags or barrels, &c. 

The company are daily preparing for use, during the 
warm, dry wae Ea the materials collected during the past | 
winter, and will have several thousand bushels ready before 
the first of October next. The material is disinfected and 
rendered free from offensive smell, by a compound, every 
part of which is in itself a good manure. 

The experience of the past and Pam years, 1838 and 
1839, on Long Island, has satisfied many of the farmers 
that these manures have the quickest operation upon vegeta- 
ble matter, os abundance, and the cheapest 
of any manure they have ever tried. 

Amended instructions for their use, the result of practic] 
experience, will be furnished on application. The effect of 
Poudrette upon Grape Vines.and Morus Multicaulis.is bey- 
ond all comparison. 

This company are erecting large and extensive works in | 
the vicinity of the city of New York to prepare the manures, | 
and farmers and gardeners may confidently rely on a supply. | 

Orders, post paid, directed to“ The New York Urate and 
Poudrate Company,” Box, No. 1211, Post Office, New York, 
or ‘sent to the store of STILLWELL & DEY, No. 365 
Fulton Street, Brooklyn, will be attended to. 

The Company will be very much obliged to gentlemen 
who have used » manures, to give them a statement in wri- 
ting what has been the result of their use and experiments in 
relation to them. 

New York, August, 1839. 








AGRICULTURAL AGENCY. 


The subscriber having heen removed from the Post Office, 
by the pleasure of the President, and left for the present 
without any means of support, has consented to resume the 
editorship of the “ American Farmer,” which he originally 
established, and the first periodical in America dedicated to 
the cause of Agriculture—That resource, though “better 
than nothing,” being altogether inadequate, as an additional 
means of livelihood, he has formed with his son, Theodoric 
Bland Skinner, a partnership to conduct an AGRICULTU- 
RAL AGENCY for the sale of real estate, and for the sale 
and purchase of domestic animals, horses, cattle, sheep and 





ag old this | 
; May, 1838, by | 
This ram is particularly valuable to. 


raisers of sheep, as he is very large and of beautiful propor- | 


tions, and produces extraordinary long wool of the best qual- 
ity. Apply to JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
August 21. 4tis 


| sale of patent rights, Morus Multicaulis Trees, &c. 


hogs, especially of improved breed, Agricultural machinery 
ite wef seed grain, garden and field seed, and od 
e 
will only add, that they will strictly guard the interests of 
their employers ;—and that through them no humbuggery 
shal! be practised knowingly. Address, postage = to 
Baltimore, August, 1839. J. S. SKINNER. 





BEET SUGAR. 
The subscriber offers his services for the manufacture of 


Beet Sugar, in or vut of the State, if application i¢ made 
early. M. DUROY. 





Boston, August 21. 


HOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
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Asnes, Pearl, per 100 lbs. . | | 675 | 7 00 
ae A, &, | 637) 6 60 
Beans, white, Foreign, bushel, 175) 22% 
4 Domestic, . “ | 200! 300 
Beer, mess, barrel 1450 
No. 1. se | 1350 
prime, * 11 60 
Beeswax, white, jpound | 
yellow, “ | 28| 34 
Cueese, new milk, | “« | 40 12 
Bone Manure, . bushel | 35 
in casks, ek 40 
Featuers, northern, geese, und 
southern, geese, . “ 46 
Friax. (American) . s 9 12 
Fisn, Cod, Grand Bank, quintal| 337| 362 
Bay, Chaleur, s 
Haddock, new, . 150) 175 
Mackerel, No. 1 barre] | 1250 | 13 00 
No. 2. “ | 1025 | 10 50 
No.3, . , “ | 700; 726 
Alewives, dry salted, No. 1. - 600) 650 
Salmon, No. 1, , ; 23 00 
Fiovr, Genesee, cash, . . 5 - 687) 7 00 
Baltimore, Howard street, = 650) 662 
Richmond canal, : “ 637] 660 
Alexandria wharf, * 6 37 
re, : : “ 426 
Meat, Indian, in bbls. , “ 387| 400 
Grain: Corn, northern yellow, bushel} 96 97 
southern flat, yellow, . 87; 87 
white, . 7 : “ 80 82 
Rye, northern, “ 85 
Barley, nominal ; e 
Oats, northern, (prime) . * 
southern, new, ™ 35 37 
Hay, best English, per ton, . 16 00 | 18 00 
Eastern screwed, 12 50 | 13 60 
Hops, Ist quality, ‘pound | 16 
2d quality, - 14 
Larp, Boston, Ist sort,. “ ul 12 
southern, Ist sort, 7 “ il 
Leatuer, Philadelphia city tannage * 29 sed 
do. country do. ‘ 26 a7 
Baltimore city tannage, .o; | 
do. dry hides, o | «4 S&S 
New York red, light, « | 22) 2 
Boston, do. slaughter, . 22| 2 
Boston dry hides, “ 2i| 23 
Lime, best sort, er cask 80, 8% 
Morasses, New Orleans, .. , gallon; 32) 34 
Pa Sugar House, ‘ « : 4 | 4 
IL rm, Sprin ‘ e 
Pe Winter, 5 « | 120| 126 
Whale, refined, As 50; 60 
Li , American, “ | 
Neat’s Foot, . he Ania “ 95, 100 
Paster Panis, per ton of 2200 lhs. 275 | 300 
Porx, extra clear, ° ; ; {barrel 
clear,  ~=12000 l 23 00 
Mess, “ 16 00 | 16 00 
Prime, é ; ad 12 00 | 13 00 
Serps:. Herd’s Grass, . lbushe]| 287| 300 
Red Top, southern, “ 90; 100 
northern, “ 1 60 
. Canary, “ 2 26 
Hemp, se 262) 300 
Flax, . ' . , “ 126] 150 
Red Clover, northern, pound 17 20 
Southern Clover, none, - | 
Soap, American, No. 1, &. 6 7 
- No. 2, Pa ie * “ 5 6 
TALLow, tried, waa ss 12 13 
TEAZLES, Ist sort, . ‘ ‘ ipr M.| 300| 350 
Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces,. {pound} 60, 66 
American, full blood, washed, | “ 55 60 
do. 3-4ths do. ies 53 55 
do. 1-2 do, bx 50 53 
do. 1-4 andcommon, | “ 45 50 
£_- { Pulled superfine, “ 60 62 
2 } No.1, it se 55 58 
31 No.2 « | 35] 40 
5 =I No. 3; a 25| @ 
PROVISION MARKET. 
RETAIL PRICES, 
Hams, northern, . ‘ ’ . ‘pound 13, 14 
southern and western, . “ | 10} 42 
Porx, whole hogs, “ 
Pouttry, per lb., se 
Burtrer, tub, “ 17; 2 
lump, ¢ 22| 28 
Eacs, . dozen 18; 21 
PotaTors, bushel 50) 75 
APPLEs, « 1 25\1 79 
Ciper, .- . ‘ dozen | 1 76 |2 00 
refined, barrel | 3 00/5 00 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 








[From the Sobertown Morus Multicaulis Gazette. | 


GREAT MORUS MULTICAULIS 
MENT, 


Great excitement in Sobertown—Public Meeting— 


EXCITE- 


Squire Jones called to the Chair—Mr Wilson, | 
Editor of the Courier, addresses the meeting — | 
Dr Potts discovers that the Mulberry leaf con- | 
; | speculation, but he felt authorised from his own ex- 
| perience, jn saying, that every man, woman, and 


tains medical qualities, &c. 
It is not my purpose to enter into a learned dis- 
sertation on the stupendous benefits our country is 


the raising of silk worms will have on the morals, 
religion and domestic habits of our people. ‘these I 
leave to abler hands; but with becoming deference 
Ijwill refer the curious of your readers to “ Whit- 
marsh on the Mulberry Tree and Silk Worms.” 

I propose, however, to give arapid sketch of the 
rise and progress of this speculation in the village of 
Sobertown, Connecticut—a village that, in former 
years was remarkable for the sober and staid indus- 
try of its inhabitants, and its freedom from all mod- 
ern humbug. The farmer was contented with the 
fruits of his labor, the mechanic was fully employed 
in his workshop,and the merchant was satisfied 
with his profits. There was only one individual in 
the town who appeared restless and dissatisfied. 

Squire Jones ever bore the comprehensive title of 
“ speculator,” and though of the age of fifty, anda 
bachelor, he was continually scheming and engag- 
ed in some new operation. In the early part of last 
spring, the Squire was often seen to work in his 
front yard, cultivating a few rows of small cuttings, 
which his ignorant neighbors supposed to be fruit 
trees. The occupation at first attracted but little 
notice, but soon the little trees began to put forth 
very large leaves, quite unlike any leaves in the 
village, and curiosity was at once aroused, The 
Squire gave evasive answers to the many inquiries 
of the busy bodies, which tended to heighten their 
wonder, and when, on one morning, they discover- 
ed that these mysterious trees had been taken up, 
and gone, the excitement excee.led all bounds, and 
the news flew like wildfire through the village. ‘The 
natural anxiety was relieved, however, when the 
Squire entered the public bar-room in the evening, 
and stated that he had sold his trees which tost 
him ten dollars, toa stranger, for the sum of two 
hundred dollars, hard cash, and that the trees were 
Morus Multicaulis, This extraordinary sale set 
the whole village ina state of feverish excitement: 
crowds of idlers gathered before the fence which 
enclosed the Squire’s front yard, and marvellous 
were the speculations there formed and related. It 
is impossible to say to what extent this ‘excitement 
would have carried the villagers, had-not Mr Wil- 
son, the distinguished editor of the Courier, sug- 
gested that a town meeting should be immediately 
called, to adopt such measures as would best insure 
a general cultivation of the Morus Multicaulis. The 
people unanimously responded to his call, and on 
the day appointed, the Town Hall was filled with 
anxious spectatois. Squire Jones was summoned 
to the chair, and the’editor of the Courier proposed 
that he be called the “Great Pioneer,” which was 
adopted with acclamations. 

Mr Jones on rising was delighted to see so much 
enthusiasm manifested on the important subject 
which called them together. He considered the 
cause of mulberry trees the cause of the country ; 


afd the raising of silk worms the cause of humani- | the growth of mulberries, it would be expedient to 
ty. 
guished gentleman of Massachusetts, who assured 


likely to receive in the successful culture of the | 0 the business. 


mulberry, or to speculate on the influence which | 





He had been in correspondence with a distin- 


him that the mulberry business was destined to be 
the great and absorbing business of the country, 


‘and that this gentleman had plenty of trees to sell. 


Mr Jones assured his hearers that al] climates and 
every soil were favorable to the growth of the trees, 


and that the profits arising from the sale were un- | 


speakable ; he was not in the habit of indulging in 


child, would speedily amass a fortune by attending 
Plant mulberries! concluded Mr 
Jones. 

Deacon Smith said, he had ever been an incred- 
ulous man—his friends thought it a fault—he had 
never believed in Metallic Tractors, Animal Mag- 


netism, or Phrenology, but the lucid exposition of | houses.” 


the “Great Pioneer,’ convinced him that the mul- 
berry business was no humbug. 

Mr Williams, the tailor, proposed that mulberry 
buds be considered a legal tender in traffic ; this 
was objected toby Mr Hunter, the dry goodsman, 
as creating a difficulty in small change. Mr Wil- 
son then arose and said he had a communication to 
make to his fellow citizens, which he thought would 
create a great revolution in the mulberry cause and 
materially affect the interests of the town und coun- 
try. After mature deliberation and reflection, he 
had resolved to change the name of his paper from 
“ Sobertown Courier” to that of “The Sobertown 
Morus Multicaulis Gazette.” 
completely electrified the audience, and was re- 
ceived with corresponding applause. From the 
adjournment of the town meeting, morus multicaulis 
was the all engrossing topic of conversation. Ey- 
ery stage was watched as it entered the village, 
and the passengers questioned about the progress 
of the trade. Seeds and cuttings were purchased 
at enormous prices, and all hands turned to plant- 
ing. The young and old, the rich and poor united 
in the work, and even poor Giles, the vagabond, 
was so much excited, that one day he imagined 
himself a silk worm, and went reeling through the 
streets. Autumn comes, and prosperity still shone 
upon the laborers. Squire Jones had been offered 
one thousand dollars for five hundred trees and re- 
fused it. Deacon Smith came very near selling 
out his whole stock at three dollars per tree, for the 
man asked him if that was the lowest price. It 
must be confessed, however, that amid this general 
prosperity, there were a few instances of ill luck 
and disappointment. .Mr Williams, the tailor, 
bought a paper of seeds of the real Alpine Mulber- 
ry, of a pedler, for a suit of clothes, which he cal- 
culated would yield a thousand trees, but what was 
his rage and horror, when he discovered that the 
products of his seeds and labor was a bea of double 
headed cabbages. Mr Hunter was also a victim; 
for he had procured of a Thomsonian doctor a bun- 
dle of trees warranted as the real Multicaulis, but 
they grew up crab apples, and the insects upon 
them which he at first thought a spontaneous growth 
of silk worms, proved to be caterpillars. 


Schemes were formed for future operations.— | 
Squire Jones thought the attention of Congress | sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., 51 & 52 


ought to be called to the subject, and proposed 
that samples of the soil of Sobertown be forwarded 
to our representatives, requesting them to present 
the samples to the chairman of the committee of 
commerce, and ask him to makea report, Deacon 
Smith thought as sandy soil has proved favorable to 


This announcement | 


/send a committee tothe Desert of Sahara, to test 
jthe value of that spot. Mr Wilson, of the Gazette, 
{thought the plan feasible, but premature. Mr 
| Crane, the mechanic, was busy in taking out a pa- 
/tent fora machine by which he could make a silk 
| worm spin an endless thread, without fear of burst- 
‘ing. Tho leaves wereto go in at one end of the 
worm and come out silk at the other. He thought 
| this invention would sink the cotton gin into merit- 
ed insignificance. Dr Potts had analyzed the mul- 
berry leaf, and discovered that it contained medi- 
| cal qualities, with a large share of mucilage: he 
had already ordered a steam engine to manufacture 
pills, and had resolved to call his medicine “ The 
Leviathan Morus Multicaulis Pills.” 
/ An article appeared in the Gazette, recommend- 
‘ing “forced growth,” “ bottom heat,” and “ green 
Squire Jones, “the Great Pioneer,” was 
| detected in clearing out his conservatory, filling it 
| with boxes containing earth, and repairing his fur- 
inace. The secret was soon out. Every green 
| house, hen house and smoke house was secured; 
| raisin boxes and fig drums rose a hundred per cent. 
} and cuttings commanded any price. The whole 
‘town shared in the excitement—even the ladies 
| permitted boxes of mulberry shoots to grace their 
drawing rooms instead of flowers and orange trees. 
, Mr Crane positively asserted that he had discov- 
‘ered how to produce “bottom heat,” by running 
| flues under the earth and supplying them with hot 
water. Deacon Smith thought hens might be used 
to advantage in accelerating the development of 
the buds, and though this novel application of hen- 
labor might be thought detrimental to the egg-pro- 
ducing interest, he thought the result would be 
different, and that hens would lay better than for- 
merly. The very boys of the village emulated as 
far as their means permitted, the enterprising spirit 
of their parents, and carried aboutin their pockets 
roots and cuttings, andeven slept in their panta- 
loons to ensure a uniform temperature. 

The winter has just passed, and the result has 
equalled the expectation of the sanguine, though 
not a person has had an offer for a single tree. Still 
the work of transplanting is going on with unabat- 
ed vigor. Our village is a wilderness of mulber- 
ries, and it is computed that the value of the trees 
at asking prices, exceeds one million of dollars. 


a 











REVOLVING HORSE RAKE. 

The Revolving Rake which has been in general use in 
| most parts of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, js found to be 
| one of the most useful and labor saving machines now in 
| use. One man and horse with a boy to lead, will rake on 
| an average from 25 to 30 acres per day, with ease, and do 
the work well. They are are coming into very general use 
| in all parts of the country, and will, no doubt, in a few years 
| supersede the use of the common hand rake. There isa 
| great advantage in this rake over all others, as the person 
| using it does not have to stop the horse to unload the rake. 
For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., 51 and 52 North 
Market Street. 








GRAIN CRADLES. 

The Grain Cradle is an article which is coming into ver 
| general use in the New England States, where they were till 
lof late but little known, although they have been in very 
general use in the southern and western States, for many 
ears, and which is found to be decidedly the best mode of 
harvesting grain, a8 it is supposed one man will cradle five 
acres in a day when he cannot reap more than one. For 
North Market 


Street. 
July 10. 





~ (THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER_ 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 





sixty days from the time of subscribing are entitled to a de- 
duction of 59 cents. 











